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STATES. 


Ovrs is probably the most complex system of government that 
has ever existed; but this, so far from being a sign of defect, is 
among the highest proofs of its excellence. Science seeks simpli- 
fications; but nature rejoices in manifold variety. Her highest 
organisms are always marked by the greatest intricacy, diversity 
and interdependence of parts. 

In the historical development of political systems, the monarch- 
ical element makes its appearance first, as being the simplest 
and, in that sense, the most natural; then the aristocratic element 
is joined with it, to limit and modify, or even control it; and 
lastly the democratic element, after many struggles, comes gradu- 
ally to a real share in the political power, and eventually to its 
rightful preponderance. Our government unites all these elements, 
combining them in the order and proportion which must charac- 
terize the last and highest form of development—first and chief, 
the democratic, and then the aristocratic and monarchical. Its 
democracy is not a simple democracy, but takes the more complex 
representative form, which is essential to the preponderance of 
the democratic element in the government of any thing more than 
a single town or city. And, finally, it adds the further complica- 
tion of the federal system, which is equally essential to the 
successful working of a democratic government in a country of a 
vast and indefinite extent. 

The sovereignty is divided between the Federal and the State 
governments, each being, by express constitutional provision, re- 
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stricted to, but left supreme in, its appropriate limits. The control 
of matters of general and national interest is confided to the 
former, and the management of those of a more domestic charac- 
ter is reserved to the latter; while, again, a great part of the 
details of practical administration is left to the various municipal 
organizations. Nowhere, perhaps, has the municipal system a 
fuller and freer development than in this country. Indeed, this 
system remains one of the most marked characteristics of our 
American republican institutions, and one of the most important 
means of our practical political education. 

Our Federal and our State governments are all organized on 
similar model. First, they are distributed into the three co-ordi- 
nate departments, legislative, executive and judicial; and then 
the legislative power is exercised by two co-ordinate branches 
or Houses. The democratic element, with its frequent elections 
and its constitution-making power, underlies the whole, but has 
its special expression in the popular branch of the Legislature. 
The monarchical element is feebly represented by the Executive. 
The Judiciary and the Senate represent still more feebly an aristo- 
cratic element. Indeed, the aristocratic element has, among us, a 
social rather than'a political existence. 

If now we inquire which of the three departments is the highest, 
or represents the Sovereignty of the State, we shall find it a diff- 
cult question to answer. In some respects, and especially toward 
foreign nations, it is the Executive; but, in fact, his powers are 
exceedingly limited and mostly subordinate: he cannot make the 
laws, but is bound to execute them; he cannot conclude treaties, 
but must submit them to the Senate for ratification; he can appoint 
officers only by the authority of Congress, or with the advice and 
consent of the Senate; and he is liable to impeachment and re- 
moval from office by the action of the two branches of the 
Legislature. In many respects the legislative department seems 
to challenge the best claim to the function of Sovereignty. It 
makes the laws, which all citizens and all magistrates alike are 
bound to obey. But even here it is checked, on the one hand by 
the veto of the Executive, and, on the other, by the power of the 
Judiciary to declare its acts unconstitutional and void. Thus the 
Judiciary seems, after all, to be placed at the apex of the political 
pyramid; but then the sphere of its action is limited to cases in 
which the rights of persons or property may be so affected as to 
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furnish ground for seeking a legal or equitable remedy ; its original 
jurisdiction secured to it by the Constitution is restricted to a very 
small segment even of this sphere, and its appellate jurisdiction is 
subject to congressional control; and the judges, like the Executive, 
are liable to impeachment and removal from office. On the whole, in 
this matter of the supreme power, the people are at the bottom of 
it, and the Constitution is at the top of it, and between them each 
department is supreme in its own sphere; while, in processes of 
impeachment, the two branches of the Legislature are not perform- 
ing any ordinary or proper governmental function, but represent the 
whole body of the people acting _in extraordinary emergencies as a 
grand inquest and high court of justice. 

In so complicate a machine, or rather in so delicate an organism, 
not only is it essential that every part should duly perform its own 
functions, but it is almost equally essential that there should be no 
interference of the several parts with one another; but that all the 
members should confine themselves strictly, each to his appropriate 
function. On this mutual respect and comity the successful work- 
ing of the whole system must largely depend. Collisions between 
the Federal government and the State governments, between Fed- 
eral officials and State officials, as well as between the different 
departments within the several governments themselves, should be 
most watchfully and religiously avoided. 

In collisions between Federal and State legislation, the United 
States Supreme Court is the final umpire, beyond which there is. 
no appeal but to the arbitrament of arms. Collisions between 
Federal and State courts and officials must run up ultimately to- 
the same means of adjudication and adjustment. 

As to the danger of one of the three departments of the Federal 
government encroaching upon the others, and engrossing the whole 
or an undue share of the supreme power, our fears were first di- 
rected towards the Executive; attempts have been made of late to 
excite them rather against the Legislative, as being the strongest 
department ; but they will ultimately be fixed upon the Judiciary, 
unless the Supreme Court shall continue to imitate the reserve 
and caution, and the severely judicial impartiality and imperson- 
ality which so honorably characterized its early history. If there 
is danger of the assumption and exercise of unconstitutional, irre- 
sponsible, arbitrary power, by any department of our government, 
that danger is from the Supreme Court. This proposition will 
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undoubtedly sound paradoxical and worse than paradoxical to 
almost all our readers. And precisely herein lies one element of 
the danger. This is the side where we are not on our guard, where 
we are resting in perfect confidence and security, and where for 
that very reason the exposure is the greatest. If an ambitious 
Executive aims to destroy the balance of the government by en- 
croaching upon the rights of co-ordinate branches, he has scarcely 
time to become warm in his seat before the question of his longer 
continuance in office is referred to the people at a presidential 
election. Four years must end his reign, unless the people approve 
his course by their electoral suffrages. Should the Legislative 
branch attempt similar encroachments, or indulge itself in the 
enactment of unwise, unjust or oppressive laws, the Senate can be 
revolutionized by the popular will in four years, and the House of 
Representatives in two. On the other hand, the Judges of the 
Supreme Court hold their places for life. They are the real aris- 
tocracy, if we have any, in our government; theirs is the irrespon- 
sible, arbitrary power, if any such exists among us. Both the 
Executive and the Legislative are directly and swiftly amenable 
to the people; and it is not so much the question whether they 
can be trusted to govern the people, as whether the people can be 
trusted to govern themselves. So far as we look to the Supreme 
Court as a refuge from the popular will, we adopt a monarchical or 
aristocratic instead of the democratic principle of government. 
We thus admit that the people are not to be trusted to govern | 
themselves, but need to be governed. Such a revisory tribunal 
may be very useful and highly desirable to correct incidental 
errors, to check temporary excesses, to protect the rights of minor- 
ities, to act as the national conscience; and if the Supreme Court 
keeps itself cautiously within these limits—as for the most part it 
has hitherto done—avoiding alike political subservience and politi- 
cal dictation, it may continue to be respected as the national con- 
science, and supported by the people themselves as a precious part 
of their own chosen democratic system. 

Still “ eternal vigilance is the price of liberty ;” and we do well 
to remember that Supreme Judges are men of like passions as 
other men are; that they are liable to errors and prejudices, to 
fixed partizan dogmas and ideas, and above all to love of power, 
as well as presidents and senators and representatives. If Con- 
gress can make unconstitutional laws, the Supreme Court can 
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make unconstitutional decisions; and in the latter case the worst 
of it is, there is no appeal and no remedy. Impeachment is no 
remedy, for nobody would think of impeaching a whole court, and 
that, too, when the judges might be just as honest in their opinions 
as the House or the Senate in theirs. And to pack the Supreme 
Court with additional judges would be to transform it openly into 
a mere engine of party politics, to destroy its peculiar credit and 
authority, and utterly to abolish it as a co-ordinate branch of the 
national government. 

The Supreme Court is in its own keeping,—not in that of Con- 
gress or of the President. It can preserve its high character and 
its immense influence and usefulness in our complex system of 
government, or it can compromise and lose them all. It must be 
more jealous in its purity and more modest in its reserve than the 
coyest maiden; it must avoid even the garment spotted with the 
sordid stain of political partizanship and political ambition. 

The most delicate function of the Supreme Court by far is that 
of deciding upon the constitutionality of a law of Congress. In 
this direction lies its greatest temptation to the exercise of arbi- 
trary power, because it here takes the position of political sove- 
reignty, here it stands at the very summit of governmental sway, 
and thus its love of power—which it shares with the rest of man- 
kind—is most likely here to seek its gratification. No popular 
prejudice is more common among us than the belief that this 
power to decide laws of Congress unconstitutional is expressly 
conferred on the Supreme Court by the Constitution itself. Now 
it is a curious fact that of such a power there is not a syllable 
contained in that instrument: it is itself purely inferential and 
constructive. The Constitution contains no hint that any law of 
Congress may be unconstitutional ; it rather presumes the contrary. 
And this is the natural presumption; for every act of Congress 
must have had the deliberate approval either of two-thirds of both 
Houses, or of a majority of both Houses concurring and of the 
President,—all elected by the people, and all solemnly sworn to 
support the Constitution. The presumption, therefore, is immense 
in favor of the validity of every law duly enacted. Whence comes 
then the constitutional power of the Supreme Court to pronounce 
such a law unconstitutional and void? It may happen that in the 
legislation of Congress (and the same is true of the British Parlia- 
ment) two laws should have been enacted inconsistent with each 
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other, and a case might arise in which the Supreme Court would 
be required to decide which should prevail and which should be 
avoided. In the same way, and only in the same way, may the 
Supreme Court decide a law to be unconstitutional and void; for 
if the law of Congress and the law of the Constitution (and here 
British legislation has no exact parallel) be in conflict, there can 
be no question which should prevail and which be annulled. The 
question, then, is, Can the law go into effect without a violation of 
the Constitution? In order to furnish ground for annulling the 
law, there must be a positive conflict between the two, so that abso- 
lutely one or the other must yield. It is a question not of loose 
construction or of vague opinion upon public expediency or gen- 
eral political theories, but stricti juris, and the burden of proof is 
on the oppugners of the law. 

Suppose we apply these principles for a moment to a question 
now much agitated in the country—that of the constitutionality 
of the ‘* Legal Tender Act,” so-called. 

As to the expediency of having this law now declared void in 
respect to contracts made before its enactment—a question which 
ought not to be judicially raised at all—it may be freely admitted 
that it would probably be highly expedient, as tending to hasten 
the return to “specie payments” in the general business of the 
country. But, on the other hand, to establish it as an ultimate 
dictum of constitutional law that, in case the country should ever 
be placed again in the situation in which it had to contend for its 
very existence against the late rebellion, Congress would have no 
constitutional right to pass such an act as the Legal Tender act, 
is something more than a question of expediency ; it is a question 
of life and death; it is a question whether the government, 
whether the country, has a constitutional right of self-preservation. 

But, setting aside those aspects of the question, the arguments 
against the constitutionality of the law may be reduced to four 
heads : 

First: It is alleged that this law, in its retrospective action, 
“impairs the obligation of contracts,” and is therefore void. To 
the popular mind this is the simplest and most convincing argu- 
ment, and is very generally thought decisive of the whole question; 
probably because people remember the familiar words of the Con- 
stitution, “shall make no law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts,” and forthwith to their minds the Legal Tender act is 
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settled to be unconstitutional, of course. But if they would look 
a little further, they would find that it is not Congress that is 
prohibited from making such a law, but only the States. In Sec- 
tion 9, of the first Article of the Constitution, which contains the 
express limitations of the powers of the Federal government, we 
read, among other prohibitions, “no bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law shall be passed,” and “no title of nobility shall be 
granted by the United States.” In Section 10, containing the 
restrictions upon the States, we find the following: “No State 
shall emit bills of credit, make any thing but gold and silver coin 
a tender in payment of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant 
any title of nobility.” Thus both Congress and the States are 
prohibited from “ passing any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 
or granting any title of nobility ;” but only the States are for- 
bidden to make laws “impairing the obligation of contracts ;” a 
distinction which must have been intended, and must have its 
meaning; and that is, the implication, of course, that Congress 
has a right to make such laws. Moreover, to the Congress is 
expressly granted the exclusive power of making general laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies, that they may be uniform for the 
whole country ; which of course involves the power to make laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts. Indeed, there is no danger 
that any court will pronounce the law unconstitutional on this 
ground; and the argument has been adverted to here chiefly be- 
cause, though utterly baseless in fact, it probably has more prac- 
tical weight with the mass of men than any other. 

Second: The law is alleged to be inconsistent with that provi- 
sion of the fifth amendment to the Constitution which declares 
that “ private property shall not be taken for public use without 
just compensation.” A general and sufficient answer to this argu- 
ment is, that the provision cited has no relevancy to the case in 
hand. It was intended for cases, and only for cases, of an entirely 
different character. If urged literally and strictly, it might be 
understood to forbid all taxation. Such a construction surely 
will not be insisted on. If it is alleged that Congress is thus for- 
bidden to pass any law diminishing the value of any private 
property, the answer is that then it could neither make nor alter 
any tariff laws, for all such laws are likely to diminish the value 
of property in the hands of some parties. If it is alleged that 
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\ 
debts are property, and that to require creditors to relinquish a 


half, or two-thirds, or any part of their lawful dues, is to deprive 
them of their property, it is answered that even then the govern- 
ment simply deprives the creditor of his legal remedy for the 
recovery of such portion of the debt, but it does not “take” his 
property ; not a cent of it is transferred to the public treasury, or 
comes for one moment under the control of the government. 
Moreover, if “taken,” in some sense, by the “ Legal Tender law,” 
it is not “taken for public use ;” or, if it be insisted that, in an 
indirect and general way, it is so taken, because it is taken for the 
public good, then the answer is that it is not taken “ without just 
compensation,” also in an indirect and general way, unless all 
taxation is taking private property without just compensation. If, 
finally, it be alleged that this case cannot properly be brought under 
the analogy of taxation, because taxation should be uniform and 
impartial, and this is a special levy on pre-existing debts, the answer 
is, that Congress can lay a special tax on whatever kind of com- 
modity or property it may judge fit; it can lay a special tax on 
debts, and has so done. If, when I receive payment of a debt, 
Congress can constitutionally require me by law to affix a two- 
cent government stamp to my receipt, the same Congress could 
constitutionally require me to affix a government stamp equivalent 
to ten, or twenty, or fifty, or any per cent. of my debt, or in vary- 
ing proportions, according to any sliding scale which it might 
prescribe; and thereby just so much of my property, represented 
by that debt, would be effectually taken from me for the public 
use. Are, therefore, all stamp laws unconstitutional with respect 
to receipts for pre-existing debts? Whether a stamp duty is an 
imposition of two cents or of two hundred thousand dollars does 
not alter the principle or the constitutionality of the thing. The 
simple fact is, that if the Legal Tender act, in its relation to pre- 
existing debts, can be said at all to be “taking private property 
for public use,” it is thus properly brought under the analogy of 
taxation. It was substantially a levy of a tax on those debts for 
the public good; 7. e.,in order to give an additional element of 
value to the treasury notes of the United States, so that the gov- 
ernment might meet its extraordinary war-expenses with fewer 
dollars than would otherwise have been required. 

Third: It is alleged that the power to make any thing but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts” is not expressly 
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granted to Congress by the Constitution, and therefore is not 
possessed by the Federal government. But, as we have already 
seen, this is one of those powers the exercise of which is, by the 
Constitution, expressly prohibited to the States, but not to the 
United States, while, in the same connection, the exercise of cer- 
tain other powers is expressly prohibited to both; thus assuming, 
by implication, that this power is included under the general 
powers of the United States -government. This is among the 
natural and inherent powers of sovereignty. It certainly is not 
one of those which, not being invested by the Constitution in the 
government of the Union, is reserved to the States respectively, 
for to them its exercise is expressly inhibited. Either, therefore, 
it exists nowhere among us, although, while expressly inhibited to 
the States, it has not been forbidden to the national government, 
or it is implied that that government possesses it as a matter of 
course. 

Moreover, the Constitution not only grants to Congress certain 
powers specifically enumerated, but it closes the enumeration with 
the following general provision: “And to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the government of the United States, or in any department 
thereof.” The question, then, is this, Was the Legal Tender law 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the power of 
Congress “ to raise and support armies,” “to provide and maintain 
a navy,” “to call forth, arm and discipline the militia,” for the 
“suppression” of the gigantic “insurrection” which was then 
threatening the total destruction of the nation itself, its union, 
government, constitution and all? And under this lies another 
question, viz., Who is to judge of this necessity and fitness? Now, 
from the nature of legislation, this right of judgment must pre- 
cede the exercise of the power, otherwise the power is nugatory. 
It would seem, therefore, that but one answer could be given to 
this question: that Congress itself must be the judge. But we are 
not here left to the mere appeal to common sense; we have the 
solemn judgment of the Supreme Court itself to the same effect, 
pronounced long since by Chief Justice Marshall. It was decided 
that Congress was sole judge of the necessity and fitness in ques- 
tion, and that the Supreme Court would not presume to revise or 
reverse that judgment, at least unless it were palpably and beyond 
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all reasonable doubt erroneous and wrong. Indeed, is it not plain 
that for the Supreme Court to undertake to revise such a judgment 
is entering upon the arena of politics, assuming a share in the 
function of legislation, and claiming to be, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a third House of Congress? Here would be a whole branch 
of legislation—and legislation which, from its very nature, would 
be likely to involve the most important questions of general policy 
—in which no act of Congress, though regularly passed by both 
Houses and approved by the President, could be even probably 
presumed to have legal validity until it had been passed upon by 
the Supreme Court. It may be said that to leave to Congress the 
right of judging in this case is to make Congress practically om- 
nipotent, and to override all the limitations and reservations of 
the Constitution; so that, under cover of this general provision, 
the rest of the Constitution would be practically abolished, and 
Congress could, without check, or restraint, or remedy, make any 
laws, however oppressive, unjust or revolutionary. But this is to 
forget that the members of Congress are the chosen representatives 
of the people, and are acting under the sanction of a solemn oath 
to support the Constitution of their country ; it presumes them to 
be either knaves or fools. And even if this last were true, the 
people still have their remedy at the polls, which they can make 
effectual in two, or four, or six years at the furthest. But this 
Legal Tender law has been approved or acquiesced in by Presi- 
dents, Congresses and people for eight years, and solemnly pro- 
nounced constitutional by the highest judicial tribunals of all but 
one of more than a dozen of the principal States of the Union. 
It would seem that such a law could not be in palpable and un- 
questionable conflict with the Federal Constitution. Besides, the 
exposure to oppressive, unjust, unconstitutional and revolutionary 
laws, alleged by the objector, must remain under any possible ar- 
rangement, except so far as the people can remedy it in the way 
just referred to. For if the immediate representatives of the people 
may pass such laws, and they may be concurred in by the Senate 
and approved by the President, so might they be concurred in by 
a third House also, call it:a Supreme Court or what you please. 
Somewhere or other we must reach the end of our tether in legis- 
lation—a point beyond which there is no remedy but in the 
people; and, while the people can in a few years change their Presi- 
dent and both Houses of Congress, they cannot so change this 
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third House, except by a process which would itself be revolu- 
tionary. 

Fourth: It is alleged that the Legal Tender act is unconstitu- 
tional because it is unjust, and the preamble to the Constitution 
expressly declares that the instrument was framed, among other 
things, “* to establish justice.” 

This is the strangest argument of all; this is turning the tables 
upon the old loose constructionists with a vengeance. They had 
endeavored to construe out of the preamble to the Constitution a 
positive grant of powers to the Federal government; this inter- 
pretation uses the same preamble for the negative purpose of 
limiting its powers. The argument is probably about as good one 
way as the other. The preamble is intended neither to confer nor 
to restrain powers, but merely to set forth certain general purposes 
and ideas, with a view to which the powers which are given are 
given, and the powers which are restrained are restrained. 

But the Constitution—so the argument runs—was designed “to 
establish justice:” this law is unjust; ego it is unconstitutional. 
Well, let us take a parallel case. The Constitution was estab- 
lished “to promote the general welfare:’’ a given law is not 
adapted to this end, but is inexpedient; ergo it is unconstitutional! 

But if the Supreme Court may assume to judge what laws are 
unjust, and what laws are inexpedient, and may thereupon declare 
them unconstitutional, does it not utterly break down again the 
distinction between legislative and judicial functions? And how, 
then, can the Constitution declare, in its very first words, * All 
legislative power herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States ?” 

The case is patent. Congress can pass laws ever so unjust, ever 
so inexpedient, ever so ill-adapted to promote union, or to provide 
for the common defence, or to secure the blessings of liberty; and 
yet those laws cannot be pronounced, by the Supreme Court, un- 
constitutional or void, unless they are in conflict with the express 
provisions of the Constitution itself; and they must be submitted 
to as laws until the people can come to the rescue at the polls. 
Congress may impose taxes, for example, ever so exorbitant, ever 
80 oppressive, ever so unwise, and the Supreme Court has no right 
therefore to pronounce such laws unconstitutional; but if Congress 
lays a capitation or other direct tax otherwise than in proportion 
to the census, such a law may forthwith be declared unconstitu- 
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tional. But for the Supreme Court to annul laws of Congress on 
such general grounds as are above referred to is to absorb into 
itself the proper functions of Congress, and to claim a veto upon 
all the legislation of the country ;—it is to revolutionize the gov- 
ernment,—a revolution which could only be met, and which 
certainly would be met, by revolutionizing the Supreme Court. 
The traditional veneration of the American people for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is of the very last importance 
to the character and permanency of our republican institutions, to 
the consistency and stability of our whole fabric of government. 
Whether that veneration is to continue or not will depend, not so 
much upon parties, or people, or politics, as upon the Supreme 
Court itself. Let it go out of its way a few more times to pro- 
nounce “Missouri compromises” unconstitutional; let it utter a 
few more Dred Scott decisions; and the illusion will soon be dis- 
pelled, and that veneration will remain only among the glorious 
memories of the past. Absit, absit. G. 





MACBETH. 


‘If it were done, when ‘tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 


SHAKSPEARE, in the character of Macbeth, seems to have had 
in his mind a man the principal feature of whose mental fabric 
. was a limitless imagination. A man, proud, daring, and ambi- 
tious; a man, ready and willing with a ruthless hand to sweep 
every obstacle from before his path which might interfere with the 
success of his plans, but who was continually hampered, when 
action was most necessary, by the fearful pictures of an over- 
wrought brain of the dangerous results-to himself of his wicked 
plans. 

Hamlet is also slow to action, and chance, at last, brings about 
the catastrophe, the performance of which had been imposed upon 
him in the beginning of the play by the spirit of his murdered 
father. This hesitation, however, is produced by a widely differ- 
ent cause. Hamlet is the representative of the human intellect; 
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his powers of comprenension are so broad that it is impossible for 
him to follow out a single line of thought; he is not deterred 
from action by any fear of the consequences to himself, but be- 
cause he is continually lost in a sea of doubt and metaphysical 
argument brought about by the very act he is about to perform. 

Macbeth is first presented to us under the most favorable 
auspices: the soldier returning from the battle-field, and passing 
on his way, the king is loud in his praises of the valor and bearing 
of the mighty warrior; it is, according to his report, owing to 
Macbeth’s great exertions and invincible bravery, nobly seconded 
by Banquo, that armed treason is put down, and the king once 
more securely seated upon his throne. These praises are more 
than confirmed by Rosse, who is sent to greet Macbeth with the 
forfeited title of the Thane of Cawdor. 

Up to the time of his meeting with the weird sisters, Macbeth 
seems to have stood high in the regard and confidence of his royal 
cousin, who looked upon him as one of his nearest friends and the 
chief supporter of his throne. That before that time a baleful 
ambition had taken possession of his breast, and that he was only 
deterred by fear of the consequences from seeking his own aggran- 


dizement, at the expense of the life of his gracious sovereign, 
abundantly appears from the taunting words of Lady Macbeth, 
who,-when provoked by the vacillating and cowardly shrinking of 
her husband from his purposed treachery, reproaches him with a 
former similar intention. 


‘* Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both.”’ 
[Act I, Scene 7.] 


It is of the utmost importance in the study of all of Shaks- 
peare’s characters thoroughly to search for and understand any 
hints or foreshadowings he may vouchsafe of their surroundings, 
and also the manner and nature of their first appearance. As, 
therefore, we first hear of Macbeth in the plan which the weird 
sisters devise to meet him on the heath, when he returns from the 
battle-field, we may be sure that they are to be important agents 
in, and among the chief forces that are to work out, the develop- 
ment of the plot. 

The meeting of Macbeth with the weird sisters on the heath 
was the turning-point of his life; here the great opportunity for 
the choice of good or evil was presented to him; and he, having a 
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chord within him respondent to the opportunity for gratifying his 
evil designs, grasps the chance, and from that moment begins his 
downward career in the path of crime. As our natures and char- 
acters, so are also our immunity or liability to succumb to oppor- 
tunities for good or evil, which may be thrown in our path; we are 
surrounded by a moral atmosphere of our own creation, which is 
formed by the sum total of our desires and aspirations. One man 
may pass unscathed through many an ordeal, simply because the 
temptation found no response in his bosom; whereas another, weak 
in respect to that wherein the former was unassailable, might be 
strong as adamant where the first would ignominiously yield. 

As, then, the meeting of Macbeth with the weird sisters was the 
cause of his change of conduct, it becomes necessary to arrive at a 
thorough comprehension of the relation which they bear to him, 
and to understand the influence which the few but momentous 
words spoken by them have upon his mind; we must also gain 
some insight into his character, and understand why he grasped 
the opportunity presented by them. 

That Macbeth was endowed with no small share of physical 
courage has already been sufficiently shown, but that he is as sig- 
nally deficient in that higher grade of manhood—moral courage—as 
he outranks other men in mere animal nerve, is evident from his 
conduct throughout the play, wherein he allows the fears caused by 
the phantasies of his glorious imagination to check him in the 
moment when immediate action is most necessary. Being, there- 
fore, a moral coward, just in proportion to the immensity of his 
imaginative faculty, he is withheld from the execution of his 
murderous designs by the fears, which his imagination calls up, of 
the retribution which awaits him in this world if he carries out his 
horrid intentions. 

‘“‘If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly: If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all, here, 
But here upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We’d jump the life to come. But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instruction, which being taught, returns 
To plague the inventor: This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.” [Act I, Scene 7. | 
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He is also restrained from the commission of the crime, not by 
any principles of honor or loyalty, but rather on account of a 
slavish regard of the opinion of the world. 

‘*And I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 


Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon.”’ 


With this view of Macbeth’s character before us, let us now in- 
vestigate his interview with the weird sisters and its effect upon 
his conduct. 

The weird sisters are entirely a creation of Shakspeare, given 
as a part of the dramatis persone. Their nature and its exposi- 
tion has been studiously avoided by all Shakspearian critics, and 
for the present purpose it will be sufficient to accept them with 
the few commentaries upon their mission which Shakspeare has 
seen fit to give us. They would seem to have an intimate connec- 
tion with the struggles and evil passions of man; their delight is 
to be present 

‘* When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won.”’ 


They seem to be deficient of all moral sense, or at least that 
in them it has become utterly perverted. To them 


‘* Fair is foul, and foul is fair,’’ 


and the chiefest pleasure in which they delight is to surround 
themselves with an atmosphere of moral darkness, to 


‘* Hover through the fog and filthy air.”’ 


Their power, or rather their influence, over mankind is indeed 
limited; they can worry man and attempt to thwart his plans by 
placing obstacles in his path. 


‘¢ Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-toss’d.”’ 


They can read the thoughts of man, and herein consists the con- 
necting link between them and Macbeth. In Act IV, Scene 1, 
Macbeth, having executed his foul design upon the life of the 
gracious Duncan, and, urged on by the awful visions of his hor- 
ror-struck imagination, has heaped crime upon crime, is induced 
to seek the weird sisters, in order to obtain from them freedom 
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from the crushing weight of the counterplots by which he thinks 
himself surrounded, or at least to hear the certainty of his doom. 
They forbid him to question the infernal power raised by their 
devilish incantations: 
** He knows thy thought ; 
Hear his speech, but say thou naught.” 

The manifest conclusion to be drawn from all these points is 
evidently this: when Macbeth met the weird sisters upon the 
heath, the desire to attain the crown by stepping over the body of 
his confiding king was ripe within his breast, but the fear of pun- 
ishment consequent upon his crime deterred him from the fruition 
of his treasonable desires. When, therefore, the weird sisters, 
knowing what was passing in his mind, hailed him as Thane of 
Glamis, they gained his confidence, as he was already aware that, 
by the death of his father Sind, he had inherited that dignity. 
The further promise that he should be Thane of Cawdor was con- 
firmed by the message from the king, brought by the Thane of 
Rosse. The third promise opened out to Macbeth the opportu- 
nity of crowning a heretofore well-spent life by resisting a tempta- 
tion levelled at his weak point, namely, his desire to reign; or, if 
on the other hand he now succumbed, he knew that he forfeited 
all claim to the respect and veneration of his fellow-men in the 
treasonable attempt upon the life and crown of a sovereign whe had 
bestowed upon him every dignity and emolument a loyal subject 
could expect. 

The weird sisters had well planned their attack upon him; they 
knew that this was his vulnerable point, and that once satisfied of 
the success attending his undertaking, and urged on by his am- 
bitious desires, he would not fail to hasten the fulfilment of their 
prophesy by all the means, foul or fair, at his disposal. 

Instead of now, as formerly, continuing in the simple perform- 
ance of his duties, whereby he had gained an honored name, and 
allowing future events to fulfil, if such advancement were in store 
for him, the prophesy, he casts aside all scruples; and the fear of 
punishment in this world being gone, there is no longer any curb 
upon his ambitious projects. He determines 


‘*To jump the life to come,”’ 


and grasp the crown which so long has been, the goal of his far- 
reaching dreams. 
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A companion picture, and at the same time a pleasant relief to 
the dark character of Macbeth, is the beautiful delineation of the 
noble Banquo, of whom Macbeth himself is compelled to say— 

‘*In his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be feared ; 
i There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear: and under him 
My genius is rebuked ; as it is said, 
Mark Antony’s was by Cesar.”’ 


Banquo, as well as Macbeth, had distinguished himself in the 
service of his sovereign, and the king recognizes his prowess as 
fully as he did that of Macbeth ; yet how different is the moral con- 
dition of the two! In Banquo’s upright, honorable mind, accus- 
tomed ever to perform duty for duty’s sake, and to find his reward 
in the consciousness of right, no hope or desire of supplanting his 
lawful liege can find an abiding place; and although the weird 
sisters promise him but little less than has been vouchsafed Mac- 
beth, the temptation finds no response in his rectitude of purpose ; 
crooked ways are not his ways, and when Macbeth in the begin- 
ning of the second Act, on his way to the chamber of the king, 
there to perpetrate a crime doubly treacherous, as being against 
both lord and guest, would sound Banquo to see if he would con- 
nive or aid him in his plans, Banquo, having possibly an inkling 
of that which is passing through the mind of Macbeth, repulses 
any attack upon himself which might involve his fair name and 
honor, and answers him, 

‘*8o I lose none, 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d, and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell’d.”’ 


Banquo, with the fate common to much that is noble and good 
in our present state of existence, seems overwhelmed by the sur- 
sounding evil, and falls a victim to the successful machinations of 
the tyrant. We are not left however to mourn the lasting triumph 
of injustice and oppression; the belief implanted in every human 
soul that right is might, and must eventually be objectively demon- 
strated to the eyes of men, is vindicated in the fall of the usurper 
and the restoration to the throne of the rightful claimant. 
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LADY MACBETH. 


Two more opposite and less congenial characters than those of 
Macbeth and his wife could scarcely be conceived. Every trait 
in Macbeth is met and contradicted in his companion, by that 
which is most opposed and incompatible. Compare Macbeth’s 
constant habit of peering into the future, there to find obstacles 
which, possibly, may only arise in consequence of his preparing 
the way for them, with Lady Macbeth’s stern matter-of-fact man- 
ner of looking all present issues full in the face, resolutely setting 
to work to perform that which the present would seem to demand, 
and building a firm foundation for the future in the perfect con- 
summation of her present plans. 

To Lady Macbeth, therefore, the possibility of failure never 
once presents itself; she is quick to contrive and bold in carrying 
out her designs, never swerving to the right or to the left, or ren- 
dered timid by any compunctious visitings of conscience. She 
scorns her husband’s weak, vacillating purpose, and seeks to in- 
fuse into him a measure of her own indomitable spirit; and yet, 
in order not to shock us with the representation of a woman en- 
tirely bereft of human sympathy, Shakspeare contrives to admit 
a ray of light into the darkening gloom. 


‘* Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept I had don ’t.”’ 


The royal pair have never understood each other; their lines of 
life and modes of thought are diagonal, not parallel; crossing each 
other on that awful night, they wander ever farther apart, each 
bearing in him or herself, according to their peculiar mental or- 
ganizations, the punishment due their transgression. From that 
time they are severally impelled on a separate path to the preci- 
pice which is the natural consequence of their crime, and their 
punishment is by so much the greater from the impossibility, 
though linked by a common tie, of affording any mutual support 
or consolation. 

The fearful retribution measured out to the guilty pair is in 
wonderful harmony and unison with their respective natures. 
Macbeth, to whom the word fear is unknown when surrounded on 
all sides by tangible dangers, which might well affright the boldest, 
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is weak and timid as a woman when revolving in his mind the 
phantasies of a guilty conscience; to him, indeed, 
‘* Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings.”’ 

He sees in all who approach him his bitterest enemies; every 
face, however smiling, is but the mask covering a plot to work his 
downfall. How terrible must have been his mental condition, 
when, as he himself tells us, 


‘¢There’s not a one of them, but in his house 
I keep a servant feed !’’ 


This constant worry and harassing care at last brings about its 
natural result. His last hope and stay being taken from him by the 
too literal fulfilment of the prophesy of the infernal powers, in a 
manner little expected by him, he falls back with dogged resolu- 
tion upon his dauntless mettle, and meets, in his conflict with Mac- 
duff, the penalty of his career of crime. 

How different, and yet how consistent, is the fate of Lady 
Macbeth! Intensely realistic, and hoping, after the execution of 
their bloody purpose, to be securely seated upon the throne and 
reap a full harvest of sovereign sway and royal masterdom as the 
recompense for all she has bartered of innocence of soul and mind, 
she finds the cup dashed from her lips in the very moment of the 
fruition of their plans. 

** Naught’s had, all's spent, 
Where our desire is got without content.”’ 

This is the bitter disappointment which is to work out the pun- 
ishment of the deluded queen; no rest, no peace of mind in this 
world for the wearied, baffled woman. In vain does she endeavor 
to soothe the mind of her distracted husband: the ever-recurring 
scenes in which he portrays with all the force of his majestic lan- 
guage their “great quell,” and the blood-freezing episode of the 
banquet, react upon him with tenfold power. Were he, indeed, 
composed of such stuff as she is made of—could he but feel as ske, 
that 

‘Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard: what’s done is done’’— 


then might she hope for some return for the sacrifices she has 
made in seeking to sustain him in the purpose which he of himself 
never could have perfected. But all is in vain: his vigorous 
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imagination has received an impulse no earthly means may re- 
strain: an indelible impression of the fearful scene has been 
stamped upon his mind—a scene, whose horror no one can describe 
with half the potency or life-like reality with which he clothes it: 


‘** Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood ; 
And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance: there, the murtherers, 
Steep’d in the colors of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore. Who could refrain 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make his love known ?”’ 


Little wonder that, at such words, at such a forcible presentation 
to her mind of the horrid deed, her dormant woman’s nature 
should reassert itself, and that her almost indomitable spirit 
should quail before the awful truth. It is the constant recurrence 
of such fearful scenes which at last deprives her of her reason, 
and she fulfils, in her own person, the warning she gave her hus- 


band: 
‘¢ These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways, so, it will make us mad.” 
Toompson LENNIG. 








CEREVIS. 


Studio auf einer Reis’ 
Juchheidi—Juchheida 
Ganz famos zu leben weiss 
Juchheidi, heida, 
Immer fort durch Dick und Duenn, 
Schleudert er durchs Dasein hin. 
Ohorus. . . . Juchheidi—heidi—heida, &c. 
( Urbummeliied.) 


In the very interesting article in your last number, some idea is 
given of student life in Germany. It is true, that in some unim- 
portant matters the author of “Student Life in Germany” appears 
to be misinformed, still it is not my purpose here to criticise but 
to endeavor to give a short account of what may be called a scien- 
tific bummel. “Bummel” is not to be found in any dictionary, 
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though perhaps “ bummelei” and “ bummler” may be. But it is 
ali one: we shall come out badly indeed if, in our hours with the 
jolly German students, we confine ourselves to the dictionary. It 
is restraint enough upon the dear fellows to be obliged to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the grammar. “ Bummel” is an example 
of those roots which seem to have formed slang words with nearly 
a parallel meaning in both languages. This is a very interesting 
branch of philology, but cannot be discussed just now. Our slang 
word bummer would have been utterly unintelligible to ears 
polite even unto the present day, had it not been for Sherman’s 
bummers, who did such execution among the chicken roosts along 
the route “towards the sea,” that even refined persons who hate to 
say “leg” and “ pig” were forced to admit their existence in spite 
of the very vulgar name by which they were known. Names 
always represent things, and there is no use in attempting to dis- 
card the articulate sound which stands for a thing, until you have 
driven out of existence that thing for which it stands. To bum is 
human, and we must acknowledge that bummers have always 
existed, and will always exist. A “bummler” is then a bummer, 
and a “bummel’” (noun substantive, and ought to be masculine) 
is a bum in its abstract definition. 

The words at the head of this article are from one of the eldest 
of bummel songs, and cannot be repeated by any one who has ever 
been a student in Germany without causing him to thrill with delight 
at the associations they call up. The scene was in the heart of Sax- 
ony, in lecture-room No. III. of one of the old and famous institutions 
oflearning. Time, afternoon at 5 P. M., after the lectures for the 
day had been all delivered, and the shades of the early evening of 
the Erzgebirge were beginning to settle over the old, old town. 
We were all ears. Thirty students awaited eagerly the arrival of 
a favorite professor to learn what arrangements we were to make 
for a trip to be begun next day. Don’t fancy, gentle reader, that 
such highly scientific individuals as we were would have wasted 
our valuable time by attending the appearance of a professor who 
wished simply to announce to us the time of starting, direction 
and length of our journey, if our enthusiasm had not been enlisted 
in the subject. He had characterized this trip at the close of his 
last lecture as a “durch Wissenschaft stark gefiirbte Vergniigung- 
sreise,” (or a strongly scientifically colored pleasure-trip,) at which 
temark a joyous buzz attested our approval of this sentiment. He 
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told us that he would meet us here at this time, and inform us 
succinctly of the direction he proposed to take, the time to be 
consumed, the points visited, &c., &c., and to-morrow we were to 
be off. So here we were: quiet, intelligent-looking Germans, wild 
and haughty Turks, melancholy and sweet-voiced Swedes and 
Norwegians, jolly, cheesy Hollanders, unimpressionable, blasé, 
scrupulously neat Britishers, and indescribable Yankees, calkilatin’ 
to take our turn at seeing things as well as the rest. One might have 
supposed that the old and honored auditorium No. III. was some 
student’s ante-room, and not a sanctuary from which some of the 
greatest lights in modern science had sent forth their rays. All 
was rough laughter, boisterous conversation and confusion, as, 
seated upon the desks or with arms thrown carelessly over each 
other’s shoulders, hats on their heads, and cigars fuming from 
every corner, the expectant students debated the prospect of fine 
weather, or arranged their little plans for the march. For the 
gentle reader must understand that it was a march. No pic-nic 
party on a train of cars, the engine decorated with gay streamers ; 
no procession of carriages ; but a good old Teutonic scholastic foot- 
expedition, such as have been indulged in by students—partly from 
the minor expense attending such tours, and partly from a manly 
desire to struggle with distance and weather single-handed, to set 
the warm blood coursing through the veins, and to bring the 
healthy. bronze to the cheeks—ever since the inception of student 
life in Germany. Of a sudden all was still; hats and cigars dis- 
appeared by magic, the figures reclining in various positions on 
the rude wooden desks glided down noiselessly upon the backless 
benches, and as the professor reached the cathedra, nothing would 
have distinguished the class before him from the most respectful 
and orderly assemblage in any other part of the world, except 
perhaps the few thin columns of smoke arising in different parts of 
the room from secreted but yet burning pipes and cigars. I may 
be excused for remarking here that the habit of bringing lighted 
cigars and pipes into the lecture-room of a professor, and only lay- 
ing them aside when he makes his appearance, is the only one in 
which the Germans do not surpass all other students in the respect 
outwardly exhibited and really felt towards their instructors. 

The plan of operations was quickly disclosed; the whole week 
of Pfingsten or Whitsuntide being set apart for the journey, and 
the next morning bright and early being set apart for the meet- 
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ing. Our party was composed of the jolliest elements to be 
found in the old institution. There was old Rowdy, brother of a 
flourishing banker, and Von Kool, both admirable examples of the 
salutary effects of beer, and jolly good fellows; then there was 
Stick, a sturdy Swede, much given to walking and making speeches, 
who looked, to judge from his large limbs and resolute bearing, 
like the advance guard of another Swedish army of invasion ; 
then Yonker and Van Scaly, two as perfect Dutchmen as ever 
were swamped in the Zuyder Zee, or paid out their silver for tulips. 
The latter especially will often be mentioned hereafter in connec- 
tion with his adventurous deeds and his imperturbable good humor. 
Like the late lamented Mr. Lincoln, something always was remind- 
ing him of a little story, which happened to himself in Holland or 
Egypt, (for he had already been in the land of Cheops.) Then 
Alex. Von Layonhard, the third of the nobility who honored 
us. He was a strong, well-built fellow, possessed of fine talents, 
a melodious voice, great oratorical ability, and great joviality of 
disposition—facts which endeared him much to his comrades, but 
being joined to good looks, and a sublime impudence, rendered him 
irresistible to the fair sex. His flow of language and immovable 
gravity in ludicrous situations won for him the distinction of one 
of the representative men of the party. Then there was Fritz, 
Franz, Flyaway, Freiwilliger and Freiherr Von Higgins, as he 
was familiarly called by his best friends. He was just completing 
the one year’s military service as private which is required by 
the North German government at the hands of each and every 
sound-bodied male in the country. Although his family ranked 
very high amongst the Saxon nobility, and his title would have 
secured him a few years ago great homage from the unhappy un- 
titled few in his native land, yet his manner was the soul of frank- 
ness, and a more unpretentious man than he was not among us. 
He carried logarithms, cosines, formulz and physics generally 
about with him wherever he went, and never could view a dog 
wagging his tail without mentally computing the area described 
by that useful appendage considered as a radius vector. But in 
spite of this idiosyncrasy, he was the jolliest, merriest and most 
unaffectedly delighted of the whole party, and seldom allowed a 
moment to go by without signalling it by some absurdity or other. 

Such, with some six or seven Yankees, and the professor himself, 
was our party, assembled with.canteens, knapsacks, hammers and 
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canes, early on Sunday morning, in the good old town, to greet 
each other with song and shouts. Of course we finally organized 
all this independent vociferation into a song. Was there evera 
party of German students which did not give vent to its animal 
spirits under all circumstances in this way? I doubtit. And well 
they may in the exuberance of youth troll out their praise of every 
thing from a mug of beer to their sweethearts, for they do it with 
a soul, and feel what they sing, and they have the most various 
songs and the most beautiful melodies in the world to choose 
from. 

We are fairly started; and we march along before, behind, and 
alongside of our professor, who has left all his superfluous dig- 
nity with his superfluous linen at home, and who trudges stoutly 
ahead and joins heartily in our choruses, and thinks himself 
lucky to thus live his old student days over again. We have 
reached Altenberg, in Saxony, famous for its tin mine, (the only 
locality on the continent, I think, where there is one,) and for 
its Pinge or huge hole, to which the incautious working of this 
mine, and the subsequent caving in of a large part of the surface, 
_ gave rise. Our advanced guard has already taken possession of 
the largest of the tables in the best hotel; our skirmishers are 
briskly engaged with the stupid stable-boy, landlord and cham- 
bermaids, all of whom, with more lager-beer glasses in each hand 
than most men could carry in both, are hurrying away to the 
cellar to anticipate our wants. 

Altenberg is a little town of one or two streets, and looks 
very picturesque; its houses, as is so common in Germany, 
being solid structures, in whose walls large beams are let in 
various shapes, making them look like geometrical diagrams. 
The roofs are high and peaked, and contain from one to five 
rows of windows, each window presenting the appearance of 
having been made by cutting a slit horizontally in the roof and 
prying the upper part upwards, so as to form a curve not unlike 
the lid of the eye. We drink our beer and enjoy butterbrod and 
kase, and knackwirstchen or little spiced sausages, which are often 
to be found in the smaller towns, and have a delicious taste. 

The Pinge is a large crater with steep sloping sides, covered 
with huge rocks, blocks and boulders, which give it a look of 
desolation. The hole is about one hundred and fifty feet deep 
in the centre, and two hundred feet wide in its greatest hori- 
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zontal diameter. In one of the walls of bare rock which form its 
sides are to be seen holes innumerable, leading into passages and 
galleries once used for getting out the ore. It is interesting to 
see how much the work of man, with all his science and appli- 
ances, resembles the work of the ants and borers when viewed on 
a grand scale. 

Our bread and cheese consumed, our beer drained and paid 
for, and the rosy-cheeked barmaid kissed all around, we lock 
arms and plunge again into the bright May sunshine, leaving 
the good old Geistlichen behind us, droning out orthodox 
Lutheran truths to that small percentage of the villagers which 
was not restrained by toothache, headache, housework or any 
thing else from going to church. Before us we see over a broad 
valley to the summit of a line of hills, around whose bristling 
pines a sort of halo of fleecy clouds was lazily moving, indica- 
tion of the cool and beautiful Bohemian valleys and forests be- 
yond. Our road meanders across this valley, and, passing through 
Zinnwald, where the Saxon and Austrian toll-houses are, runs 
straight for the cliff over which we are to see one of the finest 
views in Germany. These toll-houses are queer affairs. The first 
was a little house above whose front door was nailed the Royal 
Saxon ermine and motto, “God bless Saxony.” The pillars 
supporting the bar and the bar itself were striped green and 
white, like a chameleon barber’s pole. Between this little house 
and that belonging to Austria was a space of a hundred yards 
or so, and then appeared another little house adorned with the 
well-known double-headed eagle of Austria, and a yellow and 
black pole. The officials who have charge of these responsible 
toll-houses are commanded to inspect carefully all passports of 
those passing through their gates; and the amount of dignity 
and self-importance, the contracted eyebrows and sly looks, the 
tone of legal cross-examination, and air of concealed power with 
which they receive the straightforward story of some poor 
peasant in the neighborhood whom they know very well, would 
draw laughter from a stone. With students, they come down to 
their bearings on penalty of being “roughed,” for though the 
German student no less than the mature Philister has an exag- 
gerated idea of the majesty of authority and rank, still he is the 
freest of his countrymen, and his knightly blood boils over at 
the least approach to incivility on the part of the officer of the 
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law. The latter is sure to get the worst of it, and’as no posse 
comitatus is immediately available, much less one capable of 
coping with a lot of “Studios auf einer Reis,” the magnate 
usually swallows his dignity and expends his efforts in trying 
not to laugh nor grow angry at any fun which may be poked at 
him. This expedition of ours was undertaken shortly after the 
achievement of Prussia’s late colossal victory, so that we had a 
fair chance at the green and white, and black and yellow, which 
had been allies. “ Hullo! Alter!” sings out one of the Germans, 
“is this the way to Koniggriitz?” ‘Your passes, gentlemen,” 
replied the imperturbable guardian of the frontier. “ Did you 
get passes from the Saxon cavalry when they went through?” 
said a German subject of Russia. This provoked a general 
laugh, for the Saxons had abandoned Saxony, the King in the 
middle, on the advance of Prussia, without firing a shot. “Oh, 
no,” said a Yankee; “they had the King to give ’em passes, 
but they say he was too much in a hurry to write ’em.” “ Passed 
’em in as dead-heads,” suggested our cheesy friend Van Sealy. 

During this conversation, at which the Saxon officer grew very 
red, our professor explained to him the nature of our expedition; 
and here, as so often throughout dear old Germany, to the touch 
of science and education the bars fall, the doors fly open, and the 
investigator is sped on hig way by prince and people. Our yellow 
and black friend probably surmised from the roars and shouts, ° 
the hilarity and confused mingling of a dozen different songs, the 
nature of our party, for he did not make his appearance, and 
therefore could not appreciate a suggestion made by a Yankee, 
in English, that the bird of Austria appeared to have been 80 
smashed that it was looking two ways for Sunday. 

On we run, down a gentle declivity, along a winding road, through 
a high and murmuring pine forest—the first of the series of large 
tracts of land held by Bohemian counts, which one strikes when 
passing out of Saxony to the east. There was a delicious fragrance 
about the air, and a stillness in the forest on this Sunday after- 
noon, (the latter, of course, nowhere near our main body, and only 
enjoyable by our advance guard.) From spots of deep shadow, 
where one was reminded of the Grimms, Schwarzes and Rauber 
Moors of past times, to lakes of beaming sunshine whence one could 
watch the flight of the birds across the clear patch of sky. The 
few pedestrians we meet are scantily clad; and though we are not 
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yet half an hour, (German Wegstunde is about two and one-half of 
our miles,) we remark some important changes in the appearance 
of the people and country. For the former, there is not the look 
of intelligence, the blue eye, the open, frank German face, impa- 
tient of ambiguity, and scorning treachery. The people we meet 
resemble more the Italians. They have, universally, black eyes, 
dark complexions, long black hair, and a shabby, shiftless apparel, 
all of which things combine to make them less honest-looking, 
though the women are far handsomer than their German 
neighbors. The far-famed Bohemian rat-catcher will not be long 
wanting to complete the picture. Tramps of all kinds, with and 
without rats, (but in the absence of this, usually plentifully supplied 
with other vermin,) are continually going and coming. Then the 
language is as different from German as Choctaw is from English, 
though, when well spoken, it is on the whole more melodious, from 
the fact that it is a vowel language, something like Italian in sound, 
though utterly unlike it in root. As an example of the sound of 
the language, take the following sentence, (which I will not pretend 
is properly spelled :) 

Bohemian.—Heska Holka date mi hubiska. 

German.—Schones miidchen gieb mir (einen) kuss. 

English.—Pretty girl, give me (a) kiss. 

(The writer chooses this sentence because it is the longest one 
in the Bohemian language with which he is familiar. It is unnec- 
essary to state that it was learned solely in a spirit of philological 
inquiry.) All placards and public notices are printed in Austria 
in three languages, viz.: German, Hungarian. and Bohemian. 
It is very often supposed that the Bohemian and Hungarian 
languages were in some degree related to each other, but this 
is an entire mistake. They are as radically different from 
each other as they are from German; but Polish, Russian and 
Bohemian are related to each other. As we cross the boundary 
line, the crucifixes and shrines appear. In Saxony there was not 
one to be seen, but now, just over the line, they begin, and we find 
them everywhere. 

On our way to Teplitz, we come to the Miickenthiirmchen, 
which is built just on the edge of the crest of the mountains 
enclosing the Teplitz valley on the west. To form an idea 
of the extent and beauty of this valley, you must recall to 
your mind the Wyoming valley and suppose yourself standing on 
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the summit of the range just west of Kingston. This marked dif. 
ference, however, is in favor of our Pennsylvania view: that the 
noble Susquehanna flows through Campbell’s Gap on the left, zig- 
zags lazily through the smiling valley, cuts Wilkesbarre, flows by 
you, and disappears in the south, on its journey to Harrisburg and 
the Atlantic. In the Teplitz valley we have all the beauty of 
breadth and fertility, with perhaps more of picturesqueness in the 
rugged and disconnected basaltic mountains, but none of that 
loveliness which is derived from a river. Miickenthiirmchen 
means “ Midge’s little castle.” When there is no fog, you get a 
noble view from here. The valley is, perhaps, between five and 
ten miles in breadth and very long. Here and there are mounds 
and mountains rising abruptly out of the soil, and breaking the 
monotony of the almost prairie glade. The sinuosities of the 
road by which we descend can be seen for miles ahead and traced 
out on the plain beneath, till lost in the distance behind inter- 
vening objects. 

Four hours’ walking brought us from the Miickenthiirmchen 
to Teplitz, which we entered, hot and dusty, on the evening 
of the first day. Teplitz is one of the prettiest of German 
watering-places. A couple of first-class hotels, fine grounds, 
a delicious band in the afternoon, and baths of the natural 
hot waters of the place. Hither resort many of the invalids 
of the Imperial Austrian army, and many heroes of the short 
campaign of ’66 were recuperating their energies and recover- 
ing from their wounds, at the time of our visit. The town is 4 
large and thriving one. The women are so much prettier than 
the German women that, in excess of joy at the wondrous works 
of Providence, one finds oneself winking and smiling right and 
left: entirely, however, from inward delight at viewing the 
beautiful works of creation. The baths are of two classes. The 
first class costs fifteen groschen, or fifty cents. You are ushered 
into a small room with all the most modern conveniences for 
bathing. The floor is of tiles, and the bath, which is about eight 
feet by five, is a hole in the floor, into which -you descend by two 
or three short marble steps running across the least breadth of 
the bath. As caloric costs nothing, you are at liberty to use as 
much water as you please. The sensation is delightful when, 
after a long and dusty walk, foot-sore and uncomfortable, you 
enter one of these marble baths and lay yourself at full length 
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beneath the water, your head resting on one of the marble steps, 
and your nose just far enough out to enable you to breathe. Von 
Higgins and I reached Teplitz first, and, after our bath, our sup- 
per, and a walk through the town, we retired to discuss Kant and 
high metaphysics generally, from our respective corners in a 
common sleeping-apartment. A true German student is always 
ready to discuss the resolvability of our universe into matter 
and force, and most of them take ultra materialistic ground. 
Next to Teplitz, and indeed part of it, is the mound on which the 
' Schlackenburg is built. This is a large pleasure-house, built in 
the style of a castle out of scoriz or slags from smelting furnaces. 
Its general appearance is very fine, the porous, dark slags giv- 
ing it an air of age and decay, which corresponds well with its 
form and name. 

Four good hours’ walk north, up the Teplitz valley, is a moun- 
tain called the Millischauer. This mountain it takes an hour or 
two to ascend, but as it stands alone, overlooking the Bohemian 
Switzerland, and the valley of the Elbe, as well as that of Tep- 
litz, the view well repays the pedestrian for his trouble. On 
top there is a level place of a few acres, bounded on two sides by 
abrupt precipices, and on the remaining two by steep slopes, 
over which we have ascended. On the highest point there is a 
platform erected, and a flag-pole marks one of the triangulation 
points of the great European survey, to determine the length of 
a degree of latitude on one of the meridians. There are excava- 
tions in the ground, roofed over and covered with thatch and 
moss, while the beds are but shelves in the banks, thickly covered 
by the same material. Accommodations of this kind can be given 
to thirty or more, but there are only two beds on the premises. 
A large, open space, which has served as a sort of dancing-lawn, 
uncovered save by the dome of Heaven, and a small house in 
one corner, in which are the wine and refreshments, and where the 
proprietor lives, completes the picture of the top of the Milli- 
schauer. Of course, Von Higgins and I were first on the ground 
again, and secured the only two beds for ourselves. The others 
came up afterward and disposed of themselves, as best they 
could, on the banks of the thatched rabbit-holes. But, to the 
dismay of Higgins and myself, just as we were congratulating 
ourselves on our superior accommodations, a stranger arrived 
with two ladies. A storm was rapidly coming up, and evening 
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was already upon us, so that escape was impossible, and we 
offered them our two beds and rather more civilized apartment. 
Our spirits were not to be dashed by rain and wind—not they. 
By acclammation, one of us was hailed as punch-maker, and a 
wine Kneipe, of large dimensions, was organized at once. A 
large bowl was procured and plenty of red wine, sugar and 
lemons. Our beloved professor was installed in the seat of 
honor, to the right of our Prises, and a large cane taking the 
place of the sword of ordinary Kneipes. Three raps brought us 
to order, and in a trice we were off at full gallop on that old song 
of Goethe: 


‘* Hier sind wir versammelt zu leblichem Thun, 
Drum Bruederchen ergo bibamus.”’ 


We sent a deputation to wait upon the two strange gentlemen, 
and invite them to join our revels, which they gladly did. Then 
Stick, the Swede, made a speech so filled with “in consequence 
of which,” that we thought the punch had got to his head and 
roared vociferously at every repetition of it. Then our professor 
made a comic speech, as German men of science so well know how 
to do, proving that we honored Archimedes in the corkscrew, and 
the medical faculty as well as Bacchus and Gambrinus in the 
bottle. Heartily applauded. Then one of our new guests arose, 
and, in a few of those ringing sentences which bring out the 
noble strength of the German language, and which can only come 
from a man of education, he thanked us, recalled his own student 
years, and concluded with a song, to which we all sang the chorus, 
standing up. Then we gave the old song: 


** Ach so wollen wir noch e mal, wollen wir noch e mal heirasasa. 
Lustig sein, froehlich sein heirasasa.”’ 


Rising at the first verse to our feet, each placing one foot on 
his chair at the repetition, mounting the chair at the second repe- 
tition, one foot on the table at the third repetition, all standing 
on the table at the fourth repetition. Then we dispersed and 
retired, or rather those of us who were not sentimental enough to 
try star-gazing. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE PASCAL FORGERIES ON THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY. 


(Concluded. ] ° 


Tux Chasles controversy spreads itself over four volumes of 
the Reports of the Academy, each volume representing a period of 
six months. The first period, which we have already chronicled, 
and in which the supposititious documents were first brought to 
light, shares with the last of the four in the depth of interest ex- 
cited, and the number of the combatants who come forward, while 
the year that lies between them is rather deficient in both respects. 
The controversy had found its way into literary journals and 
books—a fact which rather diminished the importance of its dis- 
cussion in the Academy itself. The most patent objections to the 
authenticity of the MSS. had been urged and answered, and the 
savans had begun to grow impatient of each other’s stupidity in 
regard to the force of the objections, or of the answers to them. 
Sharp words begin to be heard instead of the suave and courte- 
ous periphrases in which, at an earlier stage, one side had insinu- 
ated that the documents were unhistorical, and the other had 
politely rejoined that excessive scepticism was unworthy of un- 
prejudiced men of science. The self-love of the contestants had 
been enlisted, and nothing so freely excites the tongues, of even 
learned men, as does that deepest infirmity of the human character. 

If the first six months was the period of Newton and Pascal, 
the second was that of Galileo Galilei, the Florentine astronomer 
and the inventor of the telescope. It will be remembered that the 
discoveries necessary as the basis of the calculations ascribed to 
Pascal were described in autograph letters, ascribed to Galileo, and 
dated at a period in which history describes “the Tuscan artist” as 
completely blind, incapable of writing the letters, much less of 
making the observations in question in regard to the satellites of 
Saturn. On this single point the whole controversy for the time 
being now turns, the position of Chasles being defended by him- 
self, and his Palsographical Archivist, and by Signor Volpicelli, 
but assailed by Padre Secchi, of Rome, Signor Govi, of Turin, 
and M. Th. H. Martin, of Rheims. It was conceded by the 
former that the language used by the Roman inquisitor, and by 
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Galileo himself, in regard to the state of his sight, was, if strictly 
truthful, not consistent with their own theory. But they urged: 
What more likely than that he and his friends exaggerated the 
facts, with a double aim: to secure his liberation from the custody 
of the Inquisition, and to excuse him from an extensive correspond- 
ence, which would be inconsistent with the pursuit of his special 
studies. Quite an ingenious defence of this theory was made by 
collating undisputed letters of different dates. Thus, in a letter 
bearing the date, January 30, 1637, Galileo speaks of himself as 
dreaming in darkness, now upon one effect of nature, now another, 
and as unable to make calculations, because he could not trace 
figures and reason upon them. His sight was not, indeed, gone 
entirely, but “a perpetual rain of tears” prevented his engaging 
in his accustomed work. Yet, in a later letter, (April, 1637,) he 
speaks of his right eye alone being inflamed, and of his fears that 
he must lose it. Unless his disease was of an intermittent type, 
(M. Chasles reasoned,) the language of the first letter must be 
interpreted by that of the later one, showing that for some reason 
the Italian did exaggerate. If it was intermittent, then there may 
have been periods of relief and partial recovery at a still later 
date, at which the alleged discovery of the satellites of Saturn 
was made, and the letters to Pascal were written. This ingenious 
argument he followed up with a long string of documents from 
the never-failing repertory of the Archivist, from which it would 
appear that half Europe was agitated and concerned at the state 
of Galileo’s eyes, “the royal caste” being especially forward in 
anxious and sympathetic interest. Urban VIII., Charles I., of 
ingland, Queen Christine, of Sweden, Richelieu, St. Vincent.de 
Paul, St. Francis de Sales, and the Cardinal Bentivoglio, vie with 
Elzevir and Vouet in their concern for the physical welfare of 
this republican enemy to orthodox science. The Archivist evi- 
dently felt that there was much at stake here, and hurried forward 
his heaviest artillery to defend an imperilled position. 

At one blow, Signor Govi demolished the authentic basis on 
which the whole argument had rested. The letter in question, 
he conceded, was indeed dated January 30, 1637, and did de- 
scribe Galileo as almost entirely blind, while it is admitted that 
his blindness was but very partial until the beginning of the 
following year. But then, the true date of the letter was Janu- 
ary 30, 1638. Galileo was writing in answer to a letter dated 
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January, 1638, which is still preserved in his correspondence, and 
wrote 1637 because he retained the old Florentine style, in which 
the year began with the 25th of March. Even M. Chasles was 
obliged to admit the force of the answer, and we can hardly con- 
ceive of any one more impervious to the force of logic than this 
would-be reconstructor of the history of science. The observa- 
tion of Govi cleared away all objections to. the legitimate force 
of Galileo’s own words in regard to his blindness. He says, 
(January, 1638,) that “he can see no more with his eyes open 
than with his eyes shut,” and that “the entire light of his eyes 
is extinct,” (oculorum meorum lux omnis est extincta.) He speaks, 
indeed, of writing briefly, but either because the pain forbade 
the protracted use of an amanuensis, or because he could write 
a short letter—as any one could—inthe dark. To Deodati, the 
Italian reformer, he writes, (January 2, 1638,) that he is irre- 
parably blind, and that the world, which he has aggrandized so 
much, is for him reduced to his own body, and that he had 
especially lost the right eye, with which he had made his great 
discoveries. In a less careful letter of the following July, he 
seems, indeed, to say that he is not totally blind, and that he had 
lost the left eye only. But the whole genuine and undisputed 
correspondence of Galileo tells an utterly different story from that 
contained in these supposititious documents. Nor is his biogra- 
phy, by Viviani—his chosen disciple and the companion of his later 
years of darkness—less explicit, as he speaks of him as totally 
blind from 1637. Signor Volpicelli brings forward letters of 
the Padre Battista Borghi (February, 1638) which show that 
Italian surgeons had promised to restore the sight of the 
astronomer; and, again, Borghi speaks of some actual amelio- 
ration by the use of sugar candy, but the testimony of Viviani 
must be taken as final as to the failure of the powerful and re- 
condite medicament to work the change anticipated. 

Passing from the blindness to the studies of Galileo, we find the 
Chasles theory equally untenable. Signor Volpicelli indeed man- 
aged to find a statement in the Allgemeine Encyclopedie, (Leipsic, 
1846,) to the effect that a letter from Galileo to Fermat contains 
“the germs of Newton’s discoveries.” M. Chasles adduced. a 
passage from the astronomer’s works to show that in 1640 he was 
occupied with the study of Saturn, and in defending the Coper- 
nican theory of our system; also an undisputed letter of Descartes, 
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saying that Gassendi claimed to have Galileo’s telescope, and 
expresses wonder whether its excellence is as great as the 
Tuscan had claimed. The story of the supposititious letters, that 
Galileo had sent his telescope to Pascal, with an account of the 
discovery of the satellite of Saturn, was not therefore improbable. 

Secchi in turn demanded the proof from his acknowledged works 
and letters, that Galileo had ever busied himself with the subject 
of gravitation as implied in the letters of the pseudo-Galileo. His 
later works are occupied entirely with mechanics, although he 
speaks of many other subjects in letters. He writes to Castelli, 
in 1640, that he has not seen Saturn for three years. As to what 
Descartes wrote of Galileo’s telescope, it is well ascertained that 
Italian opticians of that day sent telescopes to all parts of Europe, 
calling them Galileo’s telescopes, although he had never looked 
through them, much less made or used them. We find him in 
his period of blindness sending back an objective to its maker, 
because unable to use it. His own telescope he declared he 
reserved for his friend and patron, the Duke of Tuscany, as a 
souvenir of the great discoveries of which it had been the instrv- 
ment. Equally futile was the objection that Copernicus had 
already discovered the law of gravitation; the passage appealed 
to proved nothing of the sort. M. H. Martin pointed out a 
genuine letter of 1639, in which Galileo enumerates the discoveries 
made by himself and his disciples in regard to Saturn; he re 
peatedly mentions. the planet’s ring, but never its satellites. 

We pass by some minor details of this curious controversy, 
which involved the whole circumstances of the Tuscan astrono- 
mer’s declining years. His personal relations—rather of the old 
Italian sort—were dragged into the arena, when the Archivist, 
finding that he had made a blunder of some thirty years or so, at 
once rushes to the rescue with a deluge of letters, as if to carry 
his point by a tour de force. Another blunder was the repre- 
senting the Cardinal Bentivoglio—one of Galileo’s enemies and 
judges—as profoundly interested in his well-being and in the pro- 
gress of his revolutionary discoveries. The keen French eye—in 
another instance—detected the Archivist in putting a slipshod 
phrase of modern French into the mouth of a king of France, of 
the seventeenth century. In another case the Archivist made 
Bentivoglio write when Galileo had been some months dead, as 
if he were still alive. 
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Little else than the Galileo side of the controversy was touched 
on during this year. The exceptions were a masterly paper by 
M. Pontécoulant, showing that Pascal could not have reached the 
conclusions arrived at in the letters ascribed to him, and that the 
writer of those letters must have had before him the rigorous 
proofs of Newton. The Academy evinced their satisfaction with 
this paper, by voting to print it, although its size exceeded the 
limits fixed for admission to their report. M.Chasles’ documents 
are handled without gloves, and finally pronounced “ apocryphal ” 
and “unworthy of examination.” M. Faugére followed up his 
previous attacks on Chasles with an extensive pamphlet, review- 
ing the whole discussion, attacking every part of the new “ dis- 
coveries,” and giving his readers a humorous dialogue between M. 
Chasles and the Roman Inquisitor, who had certified to the total 
blindness of Galileo. The title of his pamphlet was admirably 
chosen: A Defence of Pascal and Incidentally of Newton and 
Others, Against the False Documents of M.Chasles. M. Chasles’ 
reply appears in the reports, but exhibits nothing new in fact or 
argument, not even a batch of new letters. M.le Baron Dupin— 
at a later session——-had the honor of being the first French savan 
who avowed his faith in the new documents, calling upon their 
custodian to publish them all and entire, as the best proof of 
their genuineness—a proof which must highly “ conduce to our 
national glory.” M. Chasles’ feelings seem to have overpowered 
him as he rose to reply, and he at once rewarded his confiding 
adherent with a gush of documents on the Galileo question, 
mostly from the pens of the royal caste of Europe. 


The last period of the controversy, and that in which the coup 
de grace was given to M. Chasles’ discoveries, opens with a pro- 
longation of the Galileo controversy. Signor Volpicelli pub- 
lished a work (in reply to a pamphlet of Padre Secchi) in which 
he maintained that the Tuscan did not become totally blind 
until after the middle of 1638. Signor Govi retorted by pro- 
ducing a nuncupative will of Galileo, dated August 21, 1638, in 
which the notary describes Galileo as deprived entirely of eye- 
sight, (privo in tutto della luce degli occhi,) giving this a reason 
for the nuncupative character of the instrument, as the testator 
was unable to write. M. Chasles replied by reiterating his 
theory that Galileo was saying all this for effect, and in order to 
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secure his own discharge from custody. At this Signor Govi 
waxed wroth, and retorted a month later that it was no use to 
produce documentary evidence where it was at once set aside as 
containing false statements, and he might have added the pro- 
verb about people who live in glass houses. M. Chasles’ Archi- 
vist had now had time for another batch of fiction, so his prin- 
cipal at once defended his position by presenting a new series of 
documents, in which, among other things, Galileo writes to Louis 
XIII., confessing that he is not entirely blind, but is shamming 
to secure his freedom. He speaks of his pretence as “the sweet 
illusion which is the egis of his liberty.” 

The next blow to M. Chasles’ pretences was the first of a fatal 
series. M. Breton de Champ (April 12, 1869) called attention 
to the source upon which the Archivist had drawn in his Pascal 
forgeries. Saverien’s “ History of Modern Philosophers,” pub. 
1761-7, (vol. iv., p. 14,) contains a statement in regard to the 
theory of gravitation which corresponds almost word for word 
with that put into the mouth of the pseudo-Pascal, in that letter 
to Fermat which contains the famous comparative magnitudes 
of the sun and three of its planets. The same volume, which is 
mainly devoted to Newton’s “ Principia,” contains the letter of 
the pseudo-Galileo to the pseudo-Pascal referring to the same 
figures. These letters had been manufactured out of the philo- 
sophical discussions of Saverien. The Archivist was almost 
equal to even this critical occasion, and at the next session M. 
Chasles was furnished with a series of documents to prove that 
Saverien had drawn upon the letters of the pseudo-Pascal and 
Galileo. One of the new letters is from Saverien to that illus- 
trious and excellent blue-stocking, Madame de Pompadour, thank- 
ing her for the use of two hundred letters of Pascal, Newton, 
Galileo, &c., and returning them to her custody. But the daring 
inventor neglected to find some explanation of the fact that 
Saverien, with all these documents before him, still ascribed to 
Newton the honor of discoveries which he must have known 
were first made by his countryman Pascal. 

The final explosion of the pretensions represented by M. 
Chasles, and defended by Signor Volpicelli and le Baron Dupin, 
began June 21, with the reading of the report of a commission 
which the Academy had appointed in 1867 to take cognizance 
of the whole matter. The eminent astronomer, Le Verrier, on 
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behalf of the commission, read their report, which occupied part 
of almost every session until July 26. It reviewed the whole 
course of the controversy, which had now lasted for nearly two 
years, and then proceeded to the merits of the case. It pro- 
nounced that there was no authentic evidence that Pascal had 
ever corresponded with Galileo or with Newton; that the docu- 
ments of M. Chasles had been proved devoid of authenticity by 
a comparison of the handwriting and the style with those of the 
undisputed letters of the same persons. [As to the paper and 
ink used, some discussion took place in the Academy, the conclu- 
sion reached being that they possibly were old, but most probably 
had been made to appear yellow and faded by chemical pro- 
cesses.]| As to the origin of these documents, the commission 
note that M. Chasles had hitherto refused to say from whom he 
obtained them, and then prove by printing the passages in par- 
allel columns that the forger drew on Saverien’s work for a large 
number of the letters and scientific memoranda ascribed to Pas- 
cal, Galileo, &c. They had been copied almost word for word, 
the third person being changed to the first, and a few connecting 
words left out, so as to make of the disconnected letters and 
memoranda a connected argument. Still others of these pseudo- 
Pascal MSS. had been taken in the same way from a “ Disserta- 
tion on Attraction,’ by Father Gerdil, (Paris, 1754,) and from 
the “ Universal Dictionary,” (Paris, 1810.) A few others of the 
Chasle letters are then taken up and individually exploded. As 
to the much mooted question of Galileo’s blindness, it is decided 
that by all authentic documents it was total from 1638. As to 
the main issue presented by M. Chasles, the claim of Newton to 
the great discoveries associated with his name and that of 
Huyghens to the discovery of the satellites of Saturn are fully 
vindicated. The commission thus sum up the case: “The 
letters produced by M. Chasles have no internal evidence of 
authenticity ; they contradict each other; they do not agree in 
any particular with other documents, whose veracity does not 
admit of the least question The documents attributed to 
Galileo, Pascal, Huyghens, Newton and their cotemporaries, 
whose object is to overthrow the authentic history of astronomy, 
are the work of a culpable speculation. Science and the Academy 
have a right to know who are the authors of this speculation.” 
At the session of September 13, 1869, M. Chasles made his 
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answer to this last demand, an answer which we have partly an- 
ticipated. His reluctance to say how he came by the MSS. was 
purely in the interests of science. The Archivist had begun to 
bring them to him in 1861, and had assured him that they were 
at present in the possession of a gentleman who wished to read 
them carefully before disposing of them. To have told M. Le 
Verrier this when he asked it, in 1867, would have been to incur 
the blame of all the world for compromising the fate of 
the rest of the collection. He called the Academy to witness 
how freely he had submitted the MSS. for inspection to all who 
took any interest in them, and declared that he had never visited 
the house of the Archivist, nor sent any one thither, for any 
document. The latter had visited him, at noon or in the eve- 
ning, bringing his wares. For himself, M. Chasles had had full 
confidence in their authenticity, until the report of the Floren- 
tine commission on one of Galileo’s letters made him uneasy, and 
then he had asked the aid of the police in investigating the mat- 
ter. The house of the Archivist was visited, in the hope of 
finding the mass of documents, of which he had palmed off mere 
copies on M. Chasles, as well as other documents due to that 
gentleman but not yet delivered. The Archivist himself was ar- 
rested, but only some blank papers, registers, pens and a flask of 
ink was discovered, where the valuable documents were looked 
for. The audacious scamp confessed that he had forged every 
one of the letters, etc., which he had sold to M. Chasles—some 
20,000 in number; and that he had been engaged in the business 
since 1861. M. Chasles still persisted in his credulity. “Had 
not the Archivist obtained valuable papers from le Comte de 
Menou, in 1861?” “Yes, but only some sixty.” But (says 
Chasles) a note found among his papers shows that he had re- 
ceived at least 1,020 valuable documents from the papers of that 
nobleman. That asingle man could have forged a mass of docu- 
ments so extensive and so technical in their contents he declined 
to believe. To give the Academy some notion of their contents, 
he specifies a number of the authors of these supposititious papers, 
(beginning with Julius Cesar and the Apostles,) and proceeds to 
track the possible history and growth of the collection, begin- 
ning with Alcuin and the Abbey of Tours, and coming down 
through Rabelais and Foucault. The inventor, if they were 
forged, must have been a wonderful man. “Such as they are, it 
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is certain that their composition, if they are not genuine, must 
have required long labor and numerous materials; and if one 
considers how they harmonize with others of every period down 
to the last century, and of what various subjects they treat, one 
cannot believe that they are the work of a single individual, a 
single forger, who, for one thing, knew neither Italian nor Latin, 
nor any thing of the sciences which are treated in a large number 
of them. There is a mystery to be penetrated, and until this is 
done no certain conclusion can be reached.’ 

This paper of M. Chasles gave so much dissatisfaction to his 
colleagues, that M. Dumas, the Secretary, urged him to withdraw 
it from the reports, and substitute a simple declaration on the 
state of the question; warning him that, if he did not, the next 
session would witness an emphatic protest against his conduct. 
M. Chasles insisted on its publication as it stood; so, at the next 
session, MM. Dumas and Chevreul, in behalf of a considerable 
number of the members of the Academy, protested against the 
conduct of M. Chasles in declining to explicitly retract the slan- 
ders which he had promulgated against Newton and Huyghens, 
on the authority of documents which had been proved false to 
the satisfaction of all the world. Justice to these philosophers 
and the dignity of the Academy had been outraged by the halt- 
ing language with which M. Chasles had closed his communi- 
cation. 

M. Chasles replied briefly. His closing words had been mis- 
understood. They meant that the origin of the documents was 
still hidin mystery. As regards the matters discussed in them, he 
had no assurance as to the authenticity of any one of the 20,000 
which would justify his impugning the glory of Newton or of 
Huyghens. With this session the discussion closed. 

Such is this latest chapter in the “Curiosities of Literature.” 
Seldom has a great literary forgery been so daringly conceived, 
or so cleverly executed, but once again has it been seen that only 
omniscience could render such an undertaking successful. No 
keenest insight into the circumstances and events of any age can 
suffice to render historical fiction perfect in its versimilitude. 
Some point will be missed; some Achilles’ heel will always be 
vulnerable. A lie cannot consist with the truth, and reality 
will always vindicate itself. It was fortunate that the interest 
excited by the Chasles MSS. led to a thorough and immediate 
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investigation; and the scientific world may well be proud of the 
acuteness, the unselfishness and the simple love of truth and fact, 
so publicly exhibited by savans, where mean motives would have 
made mean men—Dupins and such—eager to detract from the 
honor of foreigners and to add undeserved laurels to the brows of 
their compatriots. 





THEY who think that the former times were better than these 
should read Thaddeus Brown’s “ PHILADELPHIA REFORMED OR 
DESTROYED, 2 Sad Address in Christian Love to the Inhabitants of 
Philadelphia, on the Aweful Dispensation of the Yellow Fever in 
1798.” The author tells us that “he has constantly resided in the 
city during the calamity of 1793, 1797 and the present year; and 
has seen, felt, and suffered much therein,” and adds that he “pro- 
fesses unity, in religious sentiments, with Friends; though he is 
not an acknowledged member of their Society.” His sketch of 
the moral history of the city from “the 10th of 10th month, 
1793,” when “the report was, ‘The plague has broken out in 
Water street,’” is by no means complimentary. He borrows the 
vigorous language of Jeremiah to portray her desolation: “ Does 
not the city sit solitary that was full of people? Is she not be- 
come a widow, she that was great among the States, and Princess 
among the Provinces?” But he is not a mere Jeremiah. In the 
midst of the long catalogue of sins—* pride, idleness, covetous- 
ness, intemperance, profaneness, injustice,” etc., he thankfully 
remembers “that such numbers of distinguished characters re- 
mained at their posts ; that so many illustrious citizens were found 
endued with wisdom; armed with fortitude, and blest with per- 
severance to undertake, and carry on, and finally complete, the 
most hazardous services in the cause of suffering humanity.” He 
prophesies of “the long list of Philadelphian worthies,” that “ their 
grateful remembrance will descend to succeeding generations.” 
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